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ILLINOIS COAL 


The first discovery of coal in North America was made 
in what is now Illinois. Father Hennepin, in 1609, recorded 
on a map the presence of coal near the present site of 
Ottawa on the Illinois River. In ensuing years, outcrop- 
pings of coal were reported in many places, usually along 
the rivers where their occurrence was observed by travel- 
ers on the natural highways of the time. When settlers 
began to move inland and to dig water wells, other coal 
deposits were noted. The first recorded mining of coal in 
the State was in 1810 from outcroppings on the banks of 
the Big Muddy River a few miles from the present site of 
Murphysboro. Some of this ccal was apparently loaded 
on a flatboat and shipped to New Orleans. In 1832, the 
first underground mining in the State seems to have oc- 
curred in the same vicinity. But it was the growth of the 
railroads (beginning in 1850) that stimulated the rapid 
progress of mining in this State. In fact, the growth 
curves of these two industries are virtually parallel. Not 
only did the railroads become large users of this com- 
modity, currently consuming about 30 per cent of the 
State’s production, but they opened up new markets for 
Illinois coal—the most important single one being the 
Chicago industrial area. 

Almost 25 per cent of Illinois coal flows into Chicago, 
and the very existence of heavy industry in that area de- 
pends as much upon the proximity of Illinois coal as upon 
any other factor. Besides, much Illinois coal goes to Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. These near-by states form a very definite 
area in which over 90 per cent of Illinois coal is marketed, 
in competition with other fuels. 

Illinois is believed to have beneath its surface more 
bituminous coal deposits than any other state east of the 
Mississippi River. An estimate has placed the State’s orig- 
inal deposits at around 200 billion tons, of which only 
about 0.5 per cent has been mined. While this seems to 
indicate that the supply is “unlimited,” the thick seams, 
from which alone coal can be economically mined at 
present, comprise about 16 per cent of the total supply and 
3 per cent of this has been mined. 

The quality of Illinois coal varies in different areas. 
The deeper seams and those farther south apparently pro- 


duce the best grades of coal. This difference in quality, as 
well as in vein size, has naturally led to the better beds 
being exploited first; in consequence, mines are confined 
at the present to certain areas in the State. The most 
productive seam extends in a rough loop from Sangamon 
county down the west side of the State, then through 
Franklin and Saline counties almost to the Ohio River. 
The two largest coal-producing counties in the State are 
Franklin and Christian; in 1942 they accounted for about 
30 per cent of the State’s production. Other important 
producing areas are found in Fulton and Peoria counties, 
the area around Livingston, La Salle, and Grundy coun- 
ties, and in Henry, Mercer, and Vermilion counties. 

The Coal Report of the Illinois Department of Mines 
and Minerals for 1943 lists data from 485 reporting mines 
of all types, and varying in size, from the largest coal 
mine in the world, in Franklin county, down to mines 
producing for local use. Some of the strip mines use for 
their operations machinery unequalled anywhere in the 
world. At the opposite extreme are some of the local 
mines and “gopher holes” which use drift-mining meth- 
ods for working the outcroppings of coal. 

Today, Illinois production of bituminous coal ranks 
third in the nation, surpassed only by that of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. In 1943, Illinois produced 73,345,- 
000 tons of coal, which was 12.4 per cent of the national 
output. The product was valued at $137,888,000, bringing 
coal from second to first place among the minerals in the 
State. While part of this increase was due to heavy war 
demands, the continued growth of large industry in the 
Midwest will depend on coal. 

The existence of the coal industry depends upon its 
adopting new processes and marketing techniques—and it 
is doing this. Processes to permit more successful coking 
of Illinois coal for metallurgical purposes have been de- 
veloped which may permit Illinois coal to compete ad- 
vantageously with Appalachian coals. Illinois coal for 
stoker use already performs better than eastern coal, and 
is more economical for that purpose than competing fuels. 
Increased use of coke for other purposes will help to 
alleviate the smoke nuisance. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF 
DEFLATION 


In the last issue, considerable space was devoted to rea- 
sons for fearing inflation in the postwar period. By infla- 
tion is meant sharply rising prices. Many economists fear 
inflation after the war when controls are removed, 
patriotism ebbs, and the public begins drawing upon its 
great reservoir of purchasing power. However, a few 
economists and other authorities counsel that inflation 1s 
a bugaboo only and will never materialize. Of these, 
some merely discount inflation and imply that prices will 
remain relatively stable; others go further and express 
fear of deflation. deflation is meant sharply falling 
prices. 

Those who fear deflation fall in two categories. One 
apparently looks for a period of falling prices of some 
duration; the other has in mind merely a short drop while 
reconversion is under way. Such a short drop occurred 
briefly following the Armistice in 1918-19. Most econ- 
omists would grant that a business recession accompanied 
by a slight price fall will probably occur following V-E 
day, but would hesitate to call it a real deflation. 

What are the reasons for fearing outright deflation 
after the war? Persons who believe that history repeats 
itself point out that a sharp drop in prices occurred imme- 
diately after the War of 1812; that a drop began before 
the Civil War ended and continued for seven years; and 
that in the case of World War I, the real drop took 
place 19 months after the war and lasted two years. 
Within 15 years following both the Civil War and World 
War I the nation suffered two depressions and prices 
were back down to the prewar levels. But, leaving his- 
torical analogies out of account, what are the present 
reasons for fearing deflation? 

Reconversion may be accompanied by a considerable 
depression which could spiral prices downward. We have 
been told that V-E day will be followed within six 
months by a 40 per cent cut in war production and V-]J 
day by a 90 per cent cut. Half of our national income 
of $158 billions during the past year was derived from 


war production. A 40 per cent cutback in war production 





after V-E day would render 4,000,000 unemployed and in 


addition perhaps 2,000,000 soldiers would be demobilized, 
OPA estimates that the national income would drop at 
least to $130 billions. If a Japanese collapse should soon 
follow, still greater unemployment would ensue. Unem- 
ployment and inflation almost never accompany one an- 
other, but unemployment and deflation do. It is argued 
that most of the $90 billions of dollars of individual say- 
ings since the war (nearly half in war bonds) will be 
carefully husbanded by their owners to tide them over 
such bad times. People who fear unemployment and 
depression do not spend lavishly. 

Income taxes on individuals and corporations are so 
high as to discourage a peacetime business boom. The 
promoter of a new venture knows that if his project fails, 
he has lost money and that if it succeeds, he must hand 
over a large percentage of his profits to the government. 
The future does not appear any more promising. At this 
writing, the odds still favor slightly the re-election of 
President Roosevelt. In the past his administration has 
criticized private business and been distrusted by private 
business to the point that new ventures have been dis- 
couraged. New security flotations by corporations were 
$312 millions in the so-called normal year of 1926 but 
only once reached $100 millions after the New Deal took 
office and were but $60 millions in our last prewar year, 
1940. Yet, if the Republican candidate should be elected, 
it is hard to see how even he can reduce taxes appreci- 
ably. The nation must service a national debt of several 
hundred billions, carry out its costly responsibilities in 
world affairs, and repair the domestic economy. 

Farmers can hardly expect the present high agricul- 
tural prices to last. Farmers suffered from overproduc- 
tion after the Civil War and after World War I. Over- 
production is likely to occur again. By overproduction is 
meant producing more than -can be sold at a price that 
will cover costs. Agriculture will be largely restored 
impoverished and wartorn Europe within a year or two 
after the war ends and we will lose much of that market. 
Farm prices will necessarily fall. If an occupation that 
requires the labor of one-fifth of the gainfully employed 
and produces about a tenth of the national income suffers 
a depression, it is bound to affect the entire economy. 

Finally, the nation will be burdened with tremendous 
equipment and raw material surpluses when the war ends. 
Already aluminum output is down to about 50 per cent 
of capacity; our steel capacity is overexpanded and the 
price of steel scrap has begun to decline; there are more 
than prewar average carry-overs of cotton, wheat, corn, 
and primary fats; and it is estimated that when the war 
ends there will be $15 billions of surplus war plant prop- 
erty and $50 to $70 billions of surplus war goods al- 
though the market price of this will total much less. The 
price level will be depressed while these surpluses remain. 

This is a pessimistic picture. Are the above arguments 
of the deflationists overdrawn? Certainly some are as 
impressive as those of the inflationists outlined last month. 
Whichever are the stronger, the deflationary or the infla- 
tionary forces, the other will at least soften the impagt. 
We may hope, yet must doubt, that a perfect balance will 
produce price stability. But one thing is sure: we cannot 
have inflation and deflation at the same time. Which is 
the more likely? As the old-fashioned barker would say, 
“You pays your money and takes your choice.” To which 
it might be added, “If you makes the wrong choice, you 
pays more money.” 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS —OCTOBER 


Campaign oratory has reached its final crescendo of fine 
promises and dire predictions. All signs, at this writing, 
indicate that the election will be very close but that the 
winner will not have a subservient Congress. Some ob- 
servers see a world-wide trend to the Left in Roosevelt’s 
probable success, De Gaulle’s nationalization of the coal 
mines and of the Renault Auto Company, English labor’s 
vigorous demand for government control of transport, 
fuel, power and steel, and the Mexican government’s 
electric power development program. 

Recent military events are important for their impact 
upon reconversion plans. Slow progress in Europe owing 
to supply difficulties at the channel ports and to fanatic 
German defense of the Siegfried line has about ended 
hopes of V-E day in 1944. Churchill now speaks of victory 
by Easter, 1945. On the other hand, the recent decisive 
defeat of part of Japan’s navy and our reentry into the 
Philippines clearly point to some shortening of the war 
in the Pacific. But until the military leaders have victory 
in their grasp, wholesale cuts in war production cannot 
be expected. The delay in Europe will allow more time for 
reconversion preparation. Yet limited output, hence higher 
costs, will make OPA’s price control plans more difficult 
to execute. And a V-J day following close on the heels of 
\-E day becomes possible. This would make the shock of 
actual reconversion very severe. However, some progress 
has been made. Between September 14 and October 10, 
the number of “spot authorizations” granted jumped from 
75 to 1,178, nearly half in Group I and II labor shortage 


areas; more steel has been made available, although ma- 
chine tools are still hard to obtain; WPB has abandoned 
its plan to limit reconversion to a few companies for each 
product; and it is estimated that anticipatory cutbacks 
amounting to 5 per cent have taken place. The 35 per cent 
cutback (formerly 40 per cent) on V-E day is being 
broken down into estimates for various industries which 
is the only thing that has meaning for most business ex- 
ecutives. The law setting up OWMR was signed October 
3 and is going into operation. The Surplus War Property 
Board is preparing to do business but red tape will neces- 
sarily hinder progress for some time. 

There are other significant headlines. Revision of the 
Little Steel Formula expected this month did not material- 
ize but may be anticipated as soon after election as victory 
impends. It is hinted that civilian drivers will have more 
gasoline in 1945. No longer are there fears of grain short- 
ages; indeed there will be higher than average carry-overs 
in wheat and corn, an abundance of wool, and a huge sur- 
plus of cotton (11 million bales). Crop planting curbs are 
prophesied again. Great Britain’s purchases of beef from 
Argentina are now on a day to day basis and as soon as 
another reliable source of meat appears, the English may 
join us in exerting pressure on that pro-fascist nation. 
The Anti-Trust Division of the Justice Department is pre- 
paring-for action when peace comes and already is attack- 
ing international cartels. A Sixth War Loan drive for $14 
billions will begin November 20 with special effort again 
being made to reach civilian savings. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— OCTOBER 


Business activity in Illinois during September fell slightly 
again. This was the sixth straight month of decline in the 
Chicago industrial area. According to the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor employment fell 1 per cent between August 
15 and September 15 and pay rolls declined somewhat less. 
Most of the loss was in manufacturing industries, al- 
though gains in employment and pay rolls were made by 
agricultural implements and the men’s clothing industries. 
During September freight car loadings of the chief mid- 
western railroads were off 1.5 per cent and Illinois coal 
production was down 10 per cent. Building permits fell off 
13 per cent in number and 10 per cent in valuation as com- 
pared to August and 26 per cent in number and 12 per 
cent in valuation as compared to September, 1943. Inde- 
pendent retail stores in Illinois reported a 9 per cent sales 
increase for September, 1944, over September, 1943, and 
a 7 per cent increase over August of 1944. Cumulative 
sales for the first 9 months of 1944 are 8 per cent greater 
than for a similar period in 1943. Department store sales 
increased 11 per cent, 13 per cent and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively, for the same comparisons. Cost of living in Chicago 
for September, 1944, was 126.1 on the 1935-39 base which 
is equal to the highest point attained since 1930. 

The manpower shortage in the Chicago area continued. 
acute. Some 20,000 workers were needed in the middle of 
the month in critical industries, and in order to fill the 
need USES offices stayed open Sundays. According to the 
Chicago area director of WMC, “Chicago has become the 
most critical of all the large industrial areas in the coun- 
try because of a direct war production problem aggravated 


by the labor needs of the packing, railroad and food 
processing industries.” 

Illinois corn and soybean crops are somewhat better 
than anticipated a month ago. The corn crop is about one 
quarter larger than the ten year average of 1933-42 and 
soybean production is twice as large. Farm wages in IIli- 
nois are the highest on record; average monthly wages 
with board on October 1 were $74 as compared to $65.25 
a year ago. The general level of prices received by Illinois 
farmers on September 15 was 1 per cent less than that re- 
ceived a year ago. This is the first time since 1939 that the 
index has shown a decrease from the level of the corres- 
ponding month a year earlier. 

The nation’s beef output for October achieved a new 
high according to the American Meat Institute. Three of 
the twelve major markets of the nation are in Illinois. 
Cattle marketed at federally inspected cattle plants were 
11 per cent greater than for September, 14 per cent greater 
than in October, 1943, and 37 per cent above the ten year 
average of 1934-43. About 40 per cent of all federally in- 
spected meat is taken by the government for military and 
lend-lease use. 

The eyes of the world are focused on the international 
civil aviation conference being held in Chicago to discuss 
such matters as general freedom of transit and establish- 
ment of world air routes. Representatives of 55 nations 
are attending. In the long run, Chicago would gain much 
from unhampered air service throughout the world al- 
though only a few goods can now stand the high costs of 
air transportation. Commercial advantages of seaboard 
cities over Chicago are less by air than by land and sea. 


[3] 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between September, 1943, and Sep- 
tember, 1944, in various indicators which measure business 
activity in Illinois are shown in Table I and Chart 1. Con- 
struction contracts awarded showed an increase of 126.7 
per cent and building permits, a decrease of 11.8 per cent. 

Coal production decreased 10.6 per cent and petroleum 
production, 7.0 per cent; whereas electric power consump- 
tion increased 3.1 per cent. 

Bank debits decreased 12.7 per cent; however, this does 
not indicate lack of business activity but rather a definite 
decline from the high figure attained during the Third 
War Loan drive in September, 1943. Life insurance sales 
increased 19.0 per cent and the cost of living in Chicago, 
1.9 per cent, whereas farm prices decreased 1.1 per cent. 

Employment decreased 2.8 per cent in total industry 
and 3.4 per cent in manufacturing industry; however, pay 
rolls for both classifications increased 4.7 per cent. The in- 
crease in pay rolls and the stimulus of buying for overseas 
Christmas gifts were partly responsible for the 11.0 per 
cent increase in department store sales. 

When September, 1944, figures are compared with 
those for August, as shown in Table I, increases occurred 
in construction contracts awarded, 29.9 per cent; in de- 
partment store sales, 13.0 per cent; in bank debits, 0.7 per 
cent; and in the cost of living in Chicago, 0.3 per cent. 
All the other indicators recorded decreases varying from 
0.2 per cent to 9.7 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 








Percentage Change 
| September, 1944, from 








Indicators 
September August 
1943 1944 

SREP LET OPT ee re | —12.7 + 0.7 
I NINE iin cng moses nes | —11.8 — 9.5 
ee CEE LORE OR PES —10.6 — 9.7 
Construction contracts awarded‘. .. +126.7 +29.9 
Cost of living in Chicago®......... | + 1.9 + 0.3 
Department store sales®........... |} +11.0 +13.0 
Electric power consumption’.......| + 3.1 | — 2.7 
Employment, industry*........... — 2.8 1.0 
Employment, manufacturing’. ... :. —~34 | —1.5 
OS EEE Reps —1.1 | —41.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®.. . | +19.0 | — 8.9 
Pay volte, im@ustry®.... «5c ccccces + 4.7 | — 0.2 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?.........)| + 4.7 — 0.2 
Petroleum production”®...........| — 7.0 — 4.6 








‘Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; *Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 
‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; *Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 
Regional Office; *Bureau of the Census; ‘Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices for September, 1944, were 0.9 per cent 
higher than in September, 1943. Increases occurred in 
chemicals and allied products, 4.6 per cent; building ma- 
terials, 3.1 per cent; fuel and lighting materials, 2.5 per 
cent; house furnishing goods, 1.8 per cent; textile prod- 
ucts, 1.7 per cent; and metals and metal products, 0.1 per 
cent. However, decreases occurred in hides and leather 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
September, 1943, to September, 1944 


products, 1.5 per cent; foods, 0.8 per cent; and farm 
products, 0.3 per cent. The increase from the August 
figure was 0.1 per cent and no individual classification 
showed a variation greater than 0.8 per cent. 




















TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
September, 1944 
Percentage Change 
Commodity Indexes from 
1926= 

100 Sept. August 
1943 1944 
All commodities............ 104.0 +0.9 +0.1 
a eee eer 122.7 —0.3 +0.1 
i i ache Sakis ed 104.2 —0.8 —0.6 
Hides and leather products....| 116.0 —1.5 0.0 
po eee 99.2 +1.7 +0.8 
Fuel and lighting materials... . 83.0 +2.5 —0.2 
Metals and metal products..... 103.8 +0.1 0.0 
Building materials............ 116.0 +3.1 0.0 
Chemicals and allied products. .| 104.9 +4.6 —0.4 
House furnishing goods........ 104.4 +1.8 0.0 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . 93.6 +0.6 0.0 
Raw materials................ 112.8 +0.4 +0.1 
Semimanufactured articles. .... 94.7 +1.9 +0.6 
Manufactured products........ 100.9 +1.0 0.0 

All commodities other than 
farm products.............. 99.7 +1.1 0.0 

All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... 98.6 +1.4 0.0 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


For September, 1944, bank debits in the fifteen report- 
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September, 1943, but 0.7 per cent higher than those for 
August, 1944. However, a decrease from the very high 
figure for September, 1943, when the Third War Loan 
drive was in progress, should probably be expected. Bank 
debits for the first nine months of 1944, however, were 
10.1 per cent higher than those for the corresponding 
period in 1943. 

Decreases from the September, 1943, bank debits oc- 
curred in September in the Chicago Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, 11.3 per cent; in the St. Louis District, 9.5 per 
cent; and in the United States, 7.1 per cent. The changes 
from the August, 1944, amounts for the same classifica- 
tions were a decrease of 0.2 per cent, and increases of 


ing Illinois cities were 12.7 per cent lower than those for 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


4.5 per cent, and 1.7 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 





























Percentage Change 
City September September August September, 1944, from 
1944 194 44 

September August 

1943 1944 

WO hare eeevccthe td ob hep ed oeawes eke ete $6,202,565 $7 , 106,079 $6,159,041 —12.7 + 0.7 
such te sitalnian cme deh ieee adeaa aeons 13,642 14,159 12,874 — 3.7 + 6.0 
POE 6 5.02 Ri OR ha wadneng tp har ake ke eae 19,295 18,253 20 ,659 + 5.7 — 6.6 
I is ins ive tnpadeladnakys be adenenss 20,711 23,516 20 ,379 —11.9 + 1.6 
NIN Sse ihcicrciows cS bi9 eee eeean els ee 15 ,346 16,367 14,427 — 6.2 + 6.4 
UI io 5 potas aks he oeantalviss Mea 5,717,695 6,628,510 5,673,661 —13.7 + 0.8 
SII 55 ia iin oe xheine wed wa Re A ER eee 17,111 17 ,008 17,909 + 0.6 — 4.5 
I ce wsacdcmiah tocareah el kittie eke Bch al a das sk Gecieeets ake 35,772 32,131 35,972 +11.3 — 0.6 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 77,652 84,123 81,277 — 7.7 — 4.5 
rai a siecak.a.c ais oa a bee 5 are eR a 12,282 13,393 12,893 — 8.3 — 4.7 
Dik 6h6oS0 ined cbcdes ohaenie hess eubeyeewent 30,729 28,022 28,855 + 9.7 + 6.5 
nt TD CEPR ate Aer eres, Wem 14,066 16,312 13,281 —13.8 + 5.9 
ERR RIG Ieee ny 111,192 . 91,493 113,407 421.5 =m 3,0 
OS ASL A RR ERR I BIE NEE ag 16,689 15,977 15,770 + 4.5 + 5.8 
DI nar tetas Jas aca ate Se hook krespaes Gane eae 60,220 66,525 59 ,494 — 9.5 + 1.2 
Re ice cn raha a hedacde Bei uke vee ets 40.163 40,290 38,183 on + §.2 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 


life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


The $47,455,000 paid for ordinary life insurance in IIli- 
nois in September, 1944, was an increase of 19.0 per cent 
over the amount sold in the same month a year ago, but 
a decrease of 8.9 per cent from that sold in the preceding 
month. Sales in the United States increased 6.9 per cent 
and decreased 9.3 per cent, respectively, for the cor- 


responding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


(ash farm income in Illinois, as reported by the United 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had only 3 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$32,000, in August, 1944, as compared with 24 failures, 
with liabilities of $242,000, in August, 1943. For the first 
eight months of 1944, there were 77 failures, with 
liabilities of $851,000, whereas for the same period in 
1943 there were 220 failures, with liabilities of $1,527,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 




















States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $98,637,000 
for July, 1944, as compared with $96,822,000 for July, 
(943, an increase of 1.9 per cent. The amount was an 
ncrease of 9.8 per cent from the June, 1944, figure. For 
the corresponding periods, cash farm income in the 
United States increased 3.7 per cent and 6.5 per cent, 
éspectively. 
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August January-August 
Year 
Failures} Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 

ae 3 $ 32 77 $ 851 
a 24 242 220 1,527 
Sa 57 886 571 5,935 
Pina die cen ean 69 718 602 6,307 
Se 112 1,456 757 7,510 
re ee 112 994 918 9,916 











Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for Septem- 
ber, 1944, was 5,330,863 tons, a decrease of 10.6 per cent 
from that of September, 1943, and of 9.7 per cent from 
August, 1944. However, the production for the first nine 
months of 1944 was 53,011,317 tons, an increase of 5.4 per 
cent over the 50,309,153 tons for the corresponding period 
in 1943. 

Shaft mines reported production amounting to 4,120,- 
385 tons and strip mines accounted for 1,210,478 tons. The 
number of shipping mines reporting was 100; the number 
of men who worked was 24,902; and the average number 
of days worked was 19. 


Petroleum 


In September, 1944, petroleum production in Illinois was 
6,130,000 barrels, a decrease of 7.0 per cent from that of 
September, 1943, and of 4.6 per cent from that of August, 
1944. Production for the first nine months of 1944 was 
58,025,000 barrels, a decrease of 6.3 per cent from the 
61,958,000 barrels recorded for the same period in 1943. 

The number of new producing wells completed in Sep- 
tember, 1944, was 140 as compared with 79 in September 
last year and 121 in August this year. The number of new 
producing wells for the first nine months of 1944 was 929, 
whereas there were 755 in the corresponding period 
last year. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in Illinois for September, 
1944, as shown by the report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, was 1,171,326,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 
2.8 per cent over that for September, 1943, and a decrease 
of 3.3 per cent from that for August, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed decreases of 
0.7 per cent for September from the same month a year 
ago and of 5.4 per cent from the preceding month. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric public utility companies in 
Illinois reported that in September, 1944, they sold to 
ultimate consumers 1,006,655,743 kilowatt hours of electric- 
ity. This was an increase of 3.1 per cent over sales for 
September, 1943, but a decrease of 2.7 per cent from those 
of August, 1944. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 


cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In September, 1944, building permits valued at $4,538, 
293 were issued in 181 reporting Illinois cities, a decrease 
of 11.8 per cent from those of September, 1943, and of 9.5 
per cent from those of August, 1944. 

The value of new residential building permits for Sep- 
tember, 1944, was 32.4 per cent less than that for the same 
month a year ago, whereas that for nonresidential build- 
ing was 21.7 per cent more, and that for additions, altera- 
tions, repairs, and installations, 11.2 per cent more. How- 
ever, when compared with the figure for the preceding 
month, new residential building increased 3.9 per cent, 
whereas nonresidential building and additions, alterations, 
repairs, and installations decreased 10.7 per cent and 25.0 
per cent, respectively. 

For the first nine months of 1944, the value of building 
permits amounted to $39,813,080, an increase of 36.0 per 
cent over the $29,272,420 reported for the corresponding 
period in 1943. 

The value of building permits for the city of Chicago 
for September, 1944, was $2,847,406, an increase of 31.6 
per cent over that for the same month a year ago and of 
2.3 per cent over that for the preceding month this year. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Illinois 
in September, 1944, was $16,553,000, an increase of 126.7 
per cent over the figure for September, 1943, and of 29.9 
per cent over that for August, 1944. 

The large increase in the amount awarded in Septem- 
ber, 1944, compared with the same month a year ago was 
due to very large increases in both nonresidential building 
and public works and utilities which overbalanced a 
rather sharp decline in residential building. When the 
September, 1944, figure is compared with that for August, 
the nonresidential building shows a small increase, 2.6 
per cent, but the decrease of 26.9 per cent in residential 
building caused total building to decline 7.4 per cent. How- 
ever, the large increase in public works and utilities tended 
to counterbalance this decline and account for the increase 
in total construction. 

The value of total construction contracts awarded for 
the first nine months of 1944 was 21.4 per cent less than 
for the corresponding period in 1943. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change 
’ ee oe Sept., 1944, from 
; . oat pt. pt. August 
Type of Construction 1944 1943 1944 
Sept. August 
1943 1944 





Total Construction. .|$16,553 $7,301 ($12,744 





+126.7 | + 29.9 








Total Building caccel Myers 5,829 9,479 |+ 50.5] — 7.4 
Residential.........| 2,351 3,927 3,218 |— 40.1 | — 26.9 
Nonresidential aes 6,423 1,902 6,261 |+237.7 | + 2.6 

Public works and 

utilities.......... 7,779 | 1,472 3,265 |+428.5 | +138.3 














Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 32 independent department stores in Illi- 
nois indicate that sales were 11.0 per cent higher in 
September, 1944, than in September, 1943, and 13.0 per 
cent higher than in August, 1944. The increase in sales 
over those a year ago may be partly attributed to pur- 
chases for the overseas Christmas packages and partly to 
the increase in pay rolls. However, some of the gain may 
be the result of purchases of a larger percentage of high 
quality merchandise. Sales for the first nine months of 
1944 were 8.0 per cent higher than for the corresponding 
period in 1943. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department stores, 
whose sales for September, 1944, were 9.0 per cent higher 
than for the same month a year ago, and 12.0 per cent 
higher than for August this year. Sales for the first nine 
months were 6.0 per cent higher than for the same period 
in 1943. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 











Percentage Change 
September, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 
September| August 

1943 1944 
ans 2 oak cas So hetetelke tee +10 + 8 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +11 +13 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +9 + 7 
Pe er er ere Aa ater aR +17 + 6 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) +13 + 4 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) +17 + 5 
Meat markets, fish markets........ +20 +13 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. +21 +17 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 7 — 1 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 6 + 2 
EE IIR sa sic x «600 ses de ens +13 — 9 
General Stores (with foods).......... +9 + 2 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +21 + 3 
We hin h aon ooo ced ween uelvak +19 +20 
Pe NN. 5 ok os aaccdens cates + 6 — 1 

Fuel and Ice Dealers............... -— 5 _ 
fo OEE Peer err +13 + 3 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +16 +13 
pI re ey +14 +25 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +14 +41 
Family clothing stores. ........... +14 +12 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +15 +24 
EP EOE EE +11 +28 
Pg ere are +4 +10 
Amtomatrye GaOGD «oo ioc cccccccecss —10 — 8 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —11 — 8 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group... +16 +12 
a. eer +18 +13 
Household appliance dealers....... — 2 — 7 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. —1 + 1 
oo ee + 8 + 6 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . — § —- 1 
IN, oo i xn ope Se ewe nes +38 +10 











*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,949 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for September, 1944, were 9.0 per 
cent higher than in September, 1943, and 7.0 per cent 
higher than in August, 1944. Total sales for the first nine 
months of this year were 8.0 per cent higher than those 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Sales increases for September, 1944, compared with 
September, 1943, were: reported for liquor stores and 
candy, nut, and confectionery stores, 21.0 per cent each; 
meat markets and fish markets, 20.0 per cent; florists, 19.0 
per cent; furniture stores, 18.0 per cent; the food group 
and combination stores, 17.0 per cent each; dry goods and 
general merchandise stores and the furniture-household- 
radio group, 16.0 per cent each; women’s ready-to-wear 
stores, 15.0 per cent; the apparel group, men’s clothing 
and furnishings stores, and family clothing stores, 14.0 
per cent each; drinking places, drug stores, and grocery 
stores without fresh meats, 13.0 per cent each; shoe stores, 
11.0 per cent. Six other classifications had increases vary- 
ing from 4.0 per cent to 9.0 per cent, whereas six had de- 
creases of from 1.0 per cent to 11.0 per cent. 

Compared with figures a month ago, large increases 
occurred in men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 41.0 
per cent; shoe stores, 28.0 per cent; the apparel group, 
25.0 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 24.0 per cent; 
florists, 20.0 per cent; candy, nut, and confectionery stores, 
17.0 per cent; furniture stores, meat markets, and dry 
goods and general merchandise stores, 13.0 per cent each; 
the furniture-household-radio group, and family clothing 
stores, 12.0 per cent each; and jewelry stores, 10.0 per 
cent. Nine other classifications showed gains of from 1.0 
to 6.0 per cent, one showed practically no change, and 
seven showed decreases of from 1.0 to 9.0 per cent. 

Chicago had 669 reporting independent retail stores 
other than department stores whose sales for September, — 
1944, were 9.0 per cent higher than those for September, 
1943, and 10.0 per cent higher than those for August, 1944. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 











Percentage Change 
September, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 
September August 

1943 1944 

Cities—100,000 and over.......... +10 +9 
Sais Gs var salc aera ekalae +9 +10 
EE eR eS Spat, TEENA CR > +15 + 8 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +9 +7 
GS 5c ck ar bis acd haa alekae + 2 — 2 
ON FOE eee nt A aie +12 +4 
RG Ses RID cok kn sk Voit wen + 7 + 2 
Ps oidis wi-0:55 4 dee ee be +11 + 6 
SE as vedncvnieonstsnes —4 — 1 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... + 8 +11 
Re arene ec tithe akan ae +9 + 3 
I, 55. oo sits wales wane + 5 +7 
WN hati he ecu aes wa vce wre +13 +22 
Rock Island-Moline............ + 3 + 6 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +12 +10 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. +7 + 5 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. + 6 +4 
Places of less than 2,500.......... +11 + 3 











Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment, as reported by a sample group of Illinois 
industrial establishments, for September, 1944, was 1.0 
per cent less than that for August, and pay rolls for the 
same group decreased 0.2 per cent. Total industrial em- 
ployment decreased 2.8 per cent from that of September, 
1943, but pay rolls increased 4.7 per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments for 
September, 1944, declined 1.5 per cent from the August, 
1944, figure and 3.4 per cent from that for September a 
year ago. Compared with August, employment increased 
in rubber products, 3.8 per cent; in wood and allied 
products, 1.3 per cent; and in transportation equipment 
and clothing and millinery, 0.3 per cent each. Decreases 
occurred in paper goods, printing, and publishing estab- 
lishments, 4.2 per cent; chemicals and allied products, 
3.9 per cent; food, beverages, and tobacco, 3.6 per cent; 
stone, clay, and glass, 2.6 per cent; metals and machinery, 


1.3 per cent; textiles, 0.5 per cent; and leather and allied 
products, 0.4 per cent. The decline in the number of per- 
sons employed was largely due to the man-power short- 
age, which makes it difficult to replace workers who are 
inducted into the armed forces or who leave their jobs 
for other reasons. Pay rolls in manufacturing establish- 
ments for September, 1944, declined 0.2 per cent from 
the figure for August, 1944, but were 4.7 per cent higher 
than in September, 1943. 

Nonmanufacturing establishments showed an increase, 
0.6 per cent, in the September, 1944, employment figure 
over that for August, 1944, but a decline of 0.1 per cent 
in the pay-roll comparison. Increases in employment oc- 
curred for mail order houses, 10.7 per cent; wholesale 
and retail trade combined, 3.4 per cent; and department 
and variety stores, 0.2 per cent. Decreases were recorded 
for services and for public utilities, 1.5 per cent each; 
for building construction and contracting, and wholesale 
trade, 1.0 per cent each; and for coal mining, 0.4 per cent. 

Gross weekly earnings in all reporting establishments 
were $54.22 for men, $32.08 for women and $46.63 for 
the two combined. In the manufacturing industries they 
were $55.16 for men, $33.42 for women, and $49.13 for 
both combined. 

Table VIII shows the percentage changes in employ- 
ment and pay rolls for cities and industrial areas of the 
state. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 



































Percentage Change September, 1944, from August, 1944 
City—Area All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 

Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
a, ee ae | =1.0 —0.2 wit -0.2 +0.6 -0.1 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. || —0.4 +0.6 —0.8 +0.5 +0.8 +0.7 
OT see eee ene eee } —0.1 +1.4 —0.5 +1.5 +0.8 +0.8 
Suburban cities............. Féshe'aiaie un | —1.8 —3.5 —2.1 —3.8 +1.3 —0.2 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ —2.3 —1.8 —2.7 —1.6 —0.1 —2.6 

Alton-Wood River................+-. | -$.1 —7.1 —5.2 =1.3 =2.3 $9.0. 
IN a etal —1.3 —4.0 —1.4 —4. +0.4 —2.3 
ad tard. sitet pcb Taka acne wma Re —0.8 —0.6 —1.2 +0.0 a, AS 
TEE PTET eee | —1.8 —1.8 —2.0 —1.8 —0.8 —3.1 
DN «2x caS ccd eeewcucwobawe tears —2.9 —3.5 —3.5 —3.6 +1.3 —3.0 
ee EEC TCR PUTT eee —3.4 —3.9 —4.1 —4.6 +4.9 +4.3 
EE Oe, SAN AONE. 6 xiv viviccanerineas —3.0 —4.1 —3.2 —4.9 —1.7 +1.2 
Ss Sis 1esis cond wiveat ees hae eae +0.1 —0.1 —0.3 —0.1 +4.5 —0.2 
a ESE eer te rrr ery ee —3.6 —7.2 —3.4 —7.2 ead ve 
ee ae —3.3 —2.5 —3.6 —2.7 +1.2 +0.2 
ik cate Sweeney va apnea —4.1 —4.2 —3.9 —4.0 —5.6 —8.4 
Kankakee-Bradley area.............. —2.6 —1.6 —3.2 —1.6 ney a 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby............... +0.8 +1.5 +0.9 +1.5 —1.1 +1.9 
RN Sa ah tute aka b alee eu yeas +0.2 +8.4 +0.1 +8.6 +2.1 +3.9 
EEE ae RiP NORE EE A —1.9 +0.2 —2.1 —0.1 —0.4 +2.2 
CR rca seo edak Phas Rowe wane Te —4.9 —10.2 —4.9 —9.3 —4.9 —22.2 
I a ON aa die Sea ale —2.5 —3.6 —2.6 —3.7 +2.3 —0.7 
Seer ee ree —1.5 +2.1 —1.4 +2.3 si — 
reer eo ee ee —1.6 +0.0 —1.8 —0.1 —0.7 +0.5 
Sterling-Rock Falls..................| —3.8 —4.2 —4.0 —4.1 ars are 
Be Gs oa ca deekechogscee se —1.9 —1.2 —2.6 —0.2 —0.1 —3.7 

















Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the 
1935-1939 base was 126.1 for September, 1944. This was 
an increase of 1.9 per cent over the index for September, 
1943, and of 0.3 per cent above that for August, 1944. The 
increase in the cost of living over the index for the same 
month a year ago was the result of increases in each of 
the commodity groups: house furnishings, 15.6 per cent; 
clothing, 5.8 per cent; the miscellaneous group, 3.9 per 
cent; fuel, electricity, and ice, 1.9 per cent; and food, 
0.2 per cent. 

The increase over the previous month was due to in- 
creases in the cost of clothing, 1.6 per cent; of house 
furnishings, 0.6 per cent; and of food and fuel, electricity, 
and ice, 0.1 per cent each. The increase in the cost of all 
food was very small; however, there was an increase of 




















TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
September, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
September August 100 
1943 1944 
BG. 6. niscntece + 1.9 +0.3 126.1 
i eS eee ee + 0.2 +0.1 137.3 
SNS ekciicin i'n o oa + 5.8 +1.6 135.7 
er . ? “—e 
Fuel, electricity, andice| + 1.9 +0.1 105.2 
House furnishings......| +15.6 +0.6 139.8 
Miscellaneous......... + 3.9 0.0 119.8 








*Rents will be surveyed in December. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


COST OF LIVING 


5.4 per cent in the cost of eggs, and a decrease of 1.2 per 
cent in that of fresh fruits and vegetables. No change was 
recorded in the miscellaneous group. 


Retail Food Prices 


The retail cost of food in Chicago for September, 1944, 
was 0.2 per cent higher than in September, 1943. The ad- 
vances-occurred in cereals and bakery goods and dried 
fruits and vegetables, 2.3 per cent each; meats, 1.5 per 
cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 1.3 per cent; fruits and 
vegetables, 1.2 per cent; sugar and sweets, 1.1 per cent; 
and canned fruits and vegetables, 0.5 per cent. Decliries 
were reported in the price of eggs, 10.0 per cent; fats and 
oils, 2.5 per cent; and dairy products, 0.3 per cent. There 
was an increase of 0.1 per cent in the price of all foods 
over that for last month, and most of the classifications 
showed very little change ; however, there was an increase 
of 5.4 per cent in the price of eggs and a decrease of 1.2 
per cent in that of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

In September, 1944, the price of food in Peoria showed 
no change from that for September a year ago. However, 
there were increases in the price of sugar and sweets, 4.1 
per cent; of fresh fruits and vegetables, 3.9 per cent; 
cereals and bakery goods, 1.1 per cent; and canned fruits 
and vegetables, 0.6 per cent. These increases were coun- 
terbalanced by decreases in the price of eggs, 14.2 per 
cent; fats and oils, 1.6 per cent; beverages, 0.8 per cent; 
meats, 0.6 per cent; and dairy products and dried fruits 
and vegetables, 0.1 per cent each. The cost of food was 
0.4 per cent lower than in August, 1944, The only increase 
in price was that for eggs, 3.6 per cent. 

There was an increase of 0.6 per cent in the price of 
food in Springfield in September, 1944, over that for the 
same month: a year ago. Items showing price increases 
were fresh fruits and vegetables, 6.4 per cent; fruits and 
vegetables, 4.2 per cent; cereals and bakery products, 2.2 
per cent; and meats, 0.2 per cent. However, decreases oc- 
curred in the price of eggs, 10.6 per cent; of fats and oils, 
3.5 per cent; sugar and sweets, 1.5 per cent; beverages, 
1.0 per cent; canned fruits and vegetables, 0.8 per cent; 
and dried fruits and vegetables, 0.5 per cent. Comparison 
with the price of all foods for August showed no change. 
The price of eggs increased 8.1 per cent and no other clas- 
sification showed a variation greater than 0.8 per cent. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 

















Percentage Change September, 1944, from 
Commodity Group September, 1943 August, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

DE 54 8 ho 5p RRA + 0.2 0.0 + 0.6 + 0.1 — 0.4 0.0 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 2.3 + 1.1 + 2.2 0.0 0.0 + 0.4 
MY S68 oc Shon, one ot on. kwh aes eee + 1.5 — 0.6 + 0.2 + 0.4 0.7 -— 0.5 
Dr PDs o's 0 ous cues acd os eanex uy? —- 0.3 —- 0.1 — 0.3 0.0 0.0 -— 0.1 
i. cis nies thehee te <asdbenkbouene —10.0 —14.2 —10.6 + 5.4 + 3.6 + 8.1 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 1.2 + 2.9 + 4.2 —- 0.9 — 1.1 -— 0.7 
ate OP ee re oe + 1.3 + 3.9 + 6.4 — 1.2 — 1.4 — 0.8 
CEE Se ciwinad cckuo meee ceiemenen + 0.5 + 0.6 — 0.8 + 0.2 0.0 — 0.5 
PRE keikudnseadvenchtasbekedaiad + 2.3 — 0.1 - 0.5 + 0.2 — 0.7 0.0 
DUIS: otis obese dee odes + 0.6 — 0.8 — 1.0 + 0.1 — 0.1 — 0.3 
yD SR eer ee eee — 2.5 — 1.6 — 3.5 + 0.4 — 0.5 - 0.1 
Se EE II. 6s oe e005 kts bones’ + 1.1 + 4.1 -— 1.5 — 0.1 — 0.3 + 0.2 




















Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

The declines of 1.3 per cent in employment and 4.0 per 
cent in pay rolls for September were caused by decreased 
activity in firms of the metals and machinery group. Non- 
manufacturing firms had a slight increase in number of 
workers and a 2.3 per cent decrease in wage payments. Build- 
ing permits valued at $18,271 were issued in September, an 
increase of 40 per cent over the August figure. Bank debits 
were 6.6 per cent lower than in August, but 5.7 per cent above 
the figure for September, 1943. The volume of retail sales was 
9 per cent higher than a year ago, and 3 per cent above that 
for the preceding month. Department store sales showed sub- 
stantially greater gains, and for the first nine months of 1944 
were 16.9 per cent higher than in the corresponding period 


of 1943. 
CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 
Again the effect of the tight labor market, especially in 
heavy manufacturing and skilled occupations, was reflected in 
a decline in total employment. The downward trend has con- 
tinued for nine consecutive months. Slight increases occurred 
in total pay rolls, caused mainly by higher wage disbursements 
in metals and machinery and transportation equipment con- 
cerns. There was an increase of 2.3 per cent in the valuation 
of building permits issued. Bank debits were only 0.8 per cent 
higher than in August and 13.7 per cent less than in Septem- 
ber, 1943. Retail sales were 9 per cent above the figure for 
September, 1943, and 10 per cent higher than in August. The 
cost of living increased 0.3 per cent in the past month, and 
was 1.9 per cent higher than in the same month a year ago. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 

Declines in metals and machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, and food manufacturing concerns were largely re- 
sponsible for the decreases of 2.9 per cent and 3.5 per cent, 
respectively, in employment and pay rolls. A slight gain in 
employment occurred in the nonmanufacturing group. No 
building permits were issued in the month. Bank debits reg- 
istered a decline of 4.5 per cent from the August figure but 
were practically the same as a year ago. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con- 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 
Decreased activity in the war production industries of the 
area, including metals and machinery, transportation equip- 
*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 


Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


ment, and chemicals, resulted in declines of 3.4 per cent and 
3.9 per cent in number of workers and pay rolls, respectively. 
Manufacturing employment is 214 times that of the period 
1935-39, but off 10 per cent from the first of the year. There 
was a drop of 34.8 per cent in valuation of building permits 
for the month. Bank debits were slightly below the August 
figure but 11.3 per cent higher than in September, 1943. The 
volume of retail sales showed an increase of 4 per cent over 
August, and was 12 per cent greater than a year ago. For the 
nine-month period, department store sales exceeded those of 
January-September, 1943, by 9.1 per cent. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

Both employment and pay rolls were lower in September 
than in August, the decreases being 3.0 per cent and 4.1 per 
cent, respectively. A sharp reduction occurred in food manu- 
facturing concerns; metals and machinery firms also declined. 
However, there are now 50 per cent more workers engaged 
in manufacturing in the area than in the base period 1935-39. 
There was a slight rise in wage payments in nonmanufactur- 
ing concerns. The valuatidn of building permits issued in the 
month was $61,900. Bank debits showed a decline of 4.5 per 
cent from the August figure and were 7.7 per cent less than 
in September, 1943. Retail sales volume showed a gain of 2 
per cent over August and were 7 per cent better than a 
year ago. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy 
products, thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water 
softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, 
ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. 
Publishing is another important industry.) 

Employment and pay rolls were practically unchanged 
from the previous month. The majority of workers are em- 
ployed in the metals and machinery group, which. reported 
declines; however, these declines were in part offset by in- 
creases in the wood products concerns and in wholesale and 
retail trade. Building permits, with a valuation of $29,740, 
were 44.4 per cent above the August figure. Bank debits were 
8.3 per cent below those for September, 1943, and 4.7 per cent 
less than the August figure. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, sur- 
rounded by a rich grain and dairy farm region. Some 
important industries are insurance and the manufacture 
of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and elec- 
trical equipment.) 

Reduction of activity in the important metals and machin- 
ery group caused declines of 3.6 per cent in employment and 
7.2 per cent in pay rolls. Figures for the manufacturing group 
were practically the same as for all reporting industries. 
Building activity registered a sharp decline. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

Employment in the area was 2.6 per cent below the figure 
for August and pay rolls showed a 1.6 per cent decline. In 
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the manufacturing industries there were 3.2 per cent fewer 
workers than in the previous month. The changes reflected 
decreased activity in metals and machinery concerns. With a 
valuation of $11,491, building permits were only 3.3 per cent 
less than in August. Department store sales were 25.2 per cent 
and 17.2 per cent, respectively, above the figures for Septem- 
ber, 1943, and August, 1944. For the period January-September, 
1944, they were 15.2 per cent greater than in the corresponding 


months of 1943. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

Both employment and pay rolls were somewhat lower in 
September than in August, with 1.8 per cent fewer workers 
aud a 5.4 per cent decline in wage disbursements. However, 
gains over the figures for September, 1943, were reported for 
both items. Employment increased 3.5 per cent and pay rolls, 
5.6 per cent. Bank debits were 9.1 per cent higher than in 
\ugust but 14.9 per cent less than in September, 1943. Sales 
tax collections showed a slight decline. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 

Employment decreased 1.9 per cent in September, but pay 
rolls showed a slight increase of 0.2 per cent. Metals and 
machinery, chemicals, and food manufacturing concerns em- 
ployed fewer workers, but the first two groups mentioned had 
somewhat higher pay rolls. Manufacturing employment was 
60 per cent higher than in 1935-39, and 5 per cent higher than 
at the beginning of the present year. The valuation of build- 
ing permits issued was $24,583. Bank debits, although 21.5 per 
cent higher than in September, 1943, fell off 2.0 per cent from 
the August figure. Both retail and department store sales 
showed substantial gains over the figures for comparable 
periods. Cost of food was 0.4 per cent less than in August but 
was the same as in September a year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

Sharp declines were shown for all industry and for both 
the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing group. For all re- 
porting establishments, employment declined 4.9 per cent and 
pay rolls, 10.2 per cent. Decreased activity was noted in the 
metals and machinery and transportation equipment concerns. 
lsuilding activity was negligible. Bank debits were 5.8 per cent 
higher than in August, and 4.5 per cent above the figure for 
September, 1943. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 


rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

Conditions in the metals and machinery group were largely 
responsible for the declines of 2.5 per cent in employment and 
3.6 per cent in pay rolls, although chemicals, textiles, and wood 
products also showed decreased activity. For nine consecutive 
months manufacturing employment has declined, and it is now 
between 15 and 20 per cent less than at the beginning of the 
year. Building permits were 18.8 per cent below the August 
figure. There was a gain of 1.2 per cent over the August 
figure for bank debits, but they amounted to 9.5 per cent less 
than in September, 1943. The volume of retail sales was 6 per 
cent more than in August and 11 per cent greater than a year 
ago. Department store sales were 2.5 per cent more for the 
first nine months of 1944 than for the comparable period 
in 1943. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are insurance, lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 


The diverse trend of a 1.5 per cent decline in employment 
and a 2.1 per cent rise in pay rolls resulted mainly from re- 
ductions in number of workers in metals and machinery con- 
cerns and increases in wage payments in wood products 
concerns. The Arsenal is not included in the reports. There 
was a substantial increase of 59.0 per cent in valuation of 
building permits issued. Bank debits were 22.8 per cent higher 
than in August, and 21.5 per cent above the September, 1943, 
amount. Surveys and estimates are being planned to benefit 
postwar industry and returning veterans. Moline was one of 
the two areas in the State which reported gains in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls, with 0.2 per cent and 84 per cent, 
respectively. Employment in Moline industries is about 20 per 
cent above that for 1935-39. Building permits showed an in- 
crease of 73.1 per cent for the month. Bank debits were 13.8 
per cent less than a year ago, but 5.9 per cent above the Au- 
gust figure. Department store sales showed substantial gains. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

There was a decline of 1.6 per cent in employment but pay 
rolls showed no change for the month. Metals, leather, and 
transportation equipment firms reported declines in both 
items; food manufacturers increased wage payments but em- 
ployed fewer workers. Manufacturing employment now is 314 
times what it was in the base period 1935-39, and practically 
the same as at the beginning of 1944. Building activity, as 
reflected in valuation of permits issued, fell off one-third in 
September. Bank debits were slightly less than a year ago but 
5.2 per cent higher than in August. Retail sales showed de- 
clines of 1 per cent from the August figure and were 4 per 
cent less than in September, 1943, but department store sales 
showed substantial gains for all bases of comparison. Food 
costs remained unchanged for the month but were 0.6 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 
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